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Soviet Union would want to test us out. He thinks that this is nothing but a test 
case. “It is a good thing,” he says, “that that has happened and it is now behind 
sea 

Perhaps the London Conference did clear the atmosphere—somewhat like a 
thunderstorn on a sultry summer day. But what comes to my nostrils does not 
smell to me like ozone. 

Take this example from the Moscow News of only a few weeks ago on October 
6: “Not only is the de-Nazification not being carried out properly in the Ameri- 
can zone of occupation in Germany, but .... also encouragement is sometimes 
given to the activity of those German organizations that formed the foundation 
of the German war potential.”3 _ 

That charge may be unfounded, or it may be that the conditions have 
changed since it was made, but it certainly sounds to me as if it were a basic 
principle which were involved and not merely a clearing of the atmosphere. 


Mr. McMauon: In one man’s humble opinion—I suppose that a philosopher 
should try to seek the fundamentals behind the failure—I believe that the Con- 
ference failed for two basic reasons. The first basic reason which was operative 
was old-fashioned nationalism, with the statesmen and people whom they repre- 
sent still insisting upon putting the interests of their respective countries first with 
little thought of what happens to the rest of the world. Britain insists upon keep- 
ing the Mediterranean practically to herself; Russia demands the control of 
some African territory; the United States walks into the conference room with a 
list of strategic bases which nothing will persuade her to abandon. 

But beyond that and in the second place, there was a conflict of the interna- 
tionalisms—the internationalism of democracy, on the one hand, and the inter- 
nationalism of communism, on the other. 


2 “Tt was inevitable that a time should come when the Soviet Union would want to 
test us out. It is a good thing that that has happened and that it is now behind us” 
(ibid.). 


3 The Moscow News of October 6, 1945, said, in part: “Unfortunately, it must be 
said that there have been some alarming indications of late, especially in the American 
press, that not only is de-Nazification not being carried out properly in the American 
zone of occupation, but also that encouragement is sometimes given to the activity of 
those German organizations that formed the foundation of the German war potential” 
(New York Times, October 7, 1945). 
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Mr. MorcEntuav: We cannot stop at the ideological differences which, after 

all, are only expressive of deeper-lying political controversies. It seems to me 

_ that in those very controversies—in this conflict of interest between Russia, on 

the one hand, and the United States and Great Britain, on the other—we have 
to find the key to the situation. 


Mr. McMauon: At the same time why ignore the ideological differences if 
they exist? For example, there is the diversity of definition of “democracy,” as 
expressed, on the one hand, by the Soviet papers and, on the other hand, by the 
Western democracies with regard to the presence or absence of democracy in the 
Balkans. 


Mr. GortTscHALk: Before we go into that question, I would like to make it 
clear that we are agreed that probably no international congress of such impor- 
tance that the foreign ministers attended it has been such a conspicuous failure 
as this one. Not only did the foreign ministers not agree upon the usual com- 
muniqué but some of them publicly announced to their constituents that it was 
the fault of the other foreign ministers that they could not agree. Yet, our dele- 
gates seemed to be optimistic; and that is an important point. 

Dulles implies that we may yet clear some of the worst problems out of the 
way before the United Nations Assembly meets for the first time; and Secretary 
Byrnes seems to think that the Russians can be persuaded to yield on the Balkan 
question. 


4 “That [previous unity] was a war diet of soothing syrup. The reality was that there 
- was unity in so far asit related to joint effort against common enemies. But behind that 
there have always been the differences which are now coming to light. 

“Tt is not healthy, and I am glad that it is no longer necessary, to try to cover up the 
fact that we have differences..... Also, I may say, nothing that has happened so far 
makes me feel that we may not all come to agree” (Dulles, of. cit.). 

In his statement from London on October 2, 1945, Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes said, in part: ‘‘The differences which developed were explored in a spirit of con- 
ciliation and there is good reason to believe that with continued patience and under- 
standing on all sides, an agreement on essentials can be attained. We are determined 
_ upon that outcome” (New York Times, October 3, 1945). 

Again, in his speech on October 5, Secretary Byrnes said: “Peace must be based up- 
on mutual understanding and mutual respect. It cannot be secured by procedural ma- 
neuverings which obscure from the people the real and vital issues upon which their 
peace depends” (New York Times, October 6, 1945). 

Foreign Secretary Molotov said, in a press conference on October 3, 1945: “The 
Soviet delegation is looking with confidence into the future and hopes that the desire of 
all of us is to strengthen our friendship and collaboration to benefit our peoples and in 
the interests of consolidation and strengthening of the peace of the whole world” (S?. 


Louis Post-Dispatch, October 3, 1945). 


Mr. Morcentuau: I doubt that. No country will yield to persuasion where 
its vital interests are involved, and the Russians are no exception. If for instance 
the Russians would go into Mexico or Cuba or Nicaragua and say, ‘““The govern- 
ments of Mexico, Cuba, and Nicaragua are not representative and progressive 
enough; they do not conform to our ideals of government,” no amount of per- 
suasion could or should convince the American government that it should toler- 
ate Russian penetration into the Western Hemisphere. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: I agree that we have an awkward situation. We have not 
even been practicing everywhere or consistently what we preach. In Austria, for 
example, we have now decided that the Renner government is democratic, and 
we have recognized it. But only a few weeks ago, when we thought that the same 
government was controlled by Russia, we refused to recognize it. It is easy to see 
how the Russians might think that we follow a policy which is pro-democratic 
where it is anti-Russian and to our advantage but which has not been particu- 
larly pro-democratic where it is to our advantage not to be. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I would go even further than that. Even if we had been 
living up to our democratic principles everywhere in the world, we would have 
no business to tell the Balkan peoples what kind of government they ought to 
have. 


Mr. McManon: But that is precisely what Russia seems to be doing today— 
telling the Balkan peoples what kind of government they ought to have. Russia, 
America, and Britain agreed that the Balkan peoples should have the right to 
choose their own government by free elections. We are not getting that fulfilled 
today in any great measure, are we?s 


Mr. Morcentuau: The question arises as to what is meant by “free elec- 
tions.”’ We start with the assumption that, when there are general elections to 


5 The Official Statement of the Crimean Conference declared, in part: “The estab- 
lishment of order in Europe and the rebuilding of national economic life must be 
achieved by processes which will enable the liberated peoples to destroy the last vestiges 
of nazism and fascism and to create democratic institutions of their own choice. This is 
a principle of the Atlantic Charter—the right of all peoples to choose the form of gov- 
ernment under which they will live—the restoration of sovereign rights and self-govern- 
ment to those peoples who have been forcibly deprived of them by the aggressor nations. 

“To foster the conditions in which the liberated peoples may exercise these rights, the 
three Governments will jointly assist the people in any European liberated state or 
former Axis satellite state in Europe where in their judgment conditions require (A) to 
establish conditions of internal peace; (B) to carry out emergency measures for the re- 
lief of distressed peoples; (C) to form.interim governmental authorities broadly rep- 
resentative of all democratic elements in the population and pledged to the earliest 
possible establishment through free elections of governments responsive to the will of 
the people; and (D) to facilitate where necessary the holding of such elections fe 
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which all adult voters are admitted, if there is an honest count of the ballot, if 
the government is formed according to the will of the majority of the people, 
then that is democracy. 

But let me say that in the Balkans there has never been democracy and that 
there could never have been democracy, because democracy operates only un- 
der certain economic, moral, and social conditions—that is to say, a strong mid- 
dle class, comprising the broad masses of the people—and those conditions have 
never existed in Yugoslavia or Romania or Hungary. 


Mr. McMauon: It does not follow, however, that we should, therefore, 
tolerate in those countries the oppression of parties—like the Agrarian and the 
Social Democratic parties—different from the Communist party. Are you sug- 
gesting, Morgenthau, that we should throw out the agreements already made 
among the Big Three? 


Mr. Morcentuav: Not at all, but we all know, or ought to know, that such 
agreements are political agreements, which are never executed literally but are 
always subject to compromise. At the present time there is, for example, in Ro- 
mania a government friendly to Russia and dependent upon Russia. If we want 
another government, the alternative is not a more democratic government but 
a government hostile to Russia and dependent upon the Western Powers for its 
existence. The Russians simply have refused to accept that, and no amount of 
persuasion would change their attitude. 


Mr. GottscHALkK: The question of what democracy is, is a highly debatable 
one; and the Russians are not likely to agree to our definition of it. But that 
Balkan democracy is not the business of other countries, even if it is a delicate 
question inside the several Balkan countries, also seems to me debatable. I 
should be inclined to contend that just as slavery once became an international 
issue, even though it was also a domestic problem within some countries, so de- 
mocracy in our present cultural pattern has come to be no longer the business 
merely of a single people within a given boundary. Because its absence affects 
international peace, democracy within any country is now of vital interest to 
every other country. 

Mr. McMauon: Right! Otherwise, we make hash of our moral principles. 
Either such principles must govern international relations or else there is no 
hope for the world. But, speaking of democracy, do you think that the three of 
us, for example, could ever agree on its definition? 


. 


Mr. GorrscHALK: Congressman Cox of Georgia apparently has no doubt as 
to what democracy is. He asked, in a speech in the House of Representatives last 
week, “Who is there in this chamber who does not know that, in a world grown 
as small as this world has grown, Russian communism—and Russian domina- 
tion of a great section of the globe—and free America—and the wonderful fruits 
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of freedom that are to be found in America—cannot long abide side by side with 
peace on this planet?’ 

Cox obviously believes that all democracy is to be found on this side of the 
Atlantic and that the Russians have none of it. 


Mr. MorcEntHAU: But if Mr. Cox has the right to judge all the world by his 
own conception of democracy, how can we deny the Russians the right to inter- 
fere in Georgia, the home state of Representative Cox, to see whether democ- 
racy, Russian style, is practiced in Georgia? 


Mr. GottscuHatk: I would say that, by the provisions of the San Francisco 
Charter, Cox has a right to be concerned about Russia, and the Russians have a 
right to be concerned in the affairs of Georgia. 


Mr. MorGENTHAU: Only a very small minority would share that point of 
view. 


Mr. McMauon: Minority or not, it should be our objective. The United 
Nations Charter, as Gottshcalk indicates, does assert, as one of its purposes, the 
promotion of the essential rights of peoples everywhere. However slow and diffi- 
cult the application of that principle may be, we should not abandon it.7 


Mr. GorrscHaLtk: The United Nations organization also creates a Social 
and Economic Council, the function of which it is to consider such things.® That 
does not mean, however, that Russia has the right to send an army into Georgia 
to protect minority rights there, but it does mean that they have a right to ex- 
press an opinion. 

Byrnes has actually threatened not to recognize Balkan states that do not 


6 See the Chicago Sun, October 19, 1945. 


7 The Preamble of the Charter of the United Nations says: ‘‘We the Peoples of the 
United Nations Determined... . to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human person, in equal rights of men and women and of na- 
tions large and small... . Have Resolved to Combine Our Efforts to Accomplish These 
Aims.” 

Chapter I, Article I, Sections 2 and 3 go on to say: ‘“The purposes of the United 
Nations are .... to develop friendly relations among nations based on respect for the 
principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, and to take other appropri- 
ate measures to strengthen universal peace; 

“3. To achieve international cooperation in solving international problems of an 
economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian character, and in promoting and encourag- 
ing respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as 
to race, sex, language, or religion..... ot 


8See Chapter X, “The Economic and Social Council,” of the United Nations 
Charter. 
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conform to our concepts of democracy. Minority rights within a given country 
are no longer matters which foreign countries are not entitled to talk about.9 


Mr. MorcGEenTHAUv: But you cannot overlook the fact that your whole argu- 
ment is completely unrealistic and utopian. We do not allow the Russians even 
to have any voice in the administration of Japan, which is more than five thou- 
sand miles away from our shores but only nine hundred miles away from the Rus- 
sian shores. On the other hand, we say that we have a right to interfere in the 
domestic affairs of countries which are in the immediate proximity of Russian 
territory (it is only nine hundred miles from Bucharest to Moscow) and to coun- 
tries which by ties of history and of culture and of origin have always been close- 
ly united with Russia. I think that this is an impossible policy for us to follow. 


Mr. McManon: But in the situation with regard to Japan, granted that it 
may not be entirely satisfactory, nevertheless, I am not aware that we have vio- 


9 “We do not seek to dictate the internal affairs of any people. We only reserve for 
ourselves the right to refuse to recognize governments if, after investigation, we con- 
clude they have not given to the people the rights pledged to them in the Yalta agree- 


ment and in the Atlantic Charter” (Byrnes, of. cit.). 
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lated by our conduct there any agreements solemnly entered. But with regard to 
the Balkans there seems to have been a violation of such agreements. 


Mr. MorcEntuau: But this is not an exercise in legal interpretation; this is 
international politics. What has to be considered in international politics is not 
primarily the literal meaning of legal terms, as a lawyer in a circuit court in 
Chicago would have to do, but the vital interests of the nations concerned. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: Morgenthau, your insistence upon realism and your in- 
sistence that we are utopian amazes me. I thought that it was generally accepted 
that science showed the way for philosophy; that philosophy lagged behind sci- 
ence; and that politics lagged behind philosophy. What you are suggesting now is 
that philosophers should follow the lead of politicians, that American political 
philosophy should be based on a guess regarding what Congress will do rather 
than what Congress ought to do. 


Mr. McManon: Do you not think, too, that what Morgenthau is suggesting 
is that what is, is right? 


Mr. GorTscHatk: I certainly do! 


Mr. Morcentuau: Not at all. I only take into account the rules of the po- 
litical art which evaluates the justice and strength of opposing forces and thus 
determines, in a particular situation, what claims can be advanced without risk 
of defeat. Yet, for twenty or thirty years, we have given our prime attention to 
fine legal points and have said, ‘‘This provision has been violated and that pro- 
vision has not been violated,” and so forth. But a successful foreign policy has 
never been made that way. Domestic policies are not made that way either. 


Mr. McManon: Granted that treaties have been violated in the past, still 
should not our objective be to have nations get together and fulfil what they 
promise? If that is not our objective, I wonder what our objective should be? 


Mr. Morcentuau: Everybody will agree that this is our ultimate objective, 
but the statesman must ask himself the much more difficult question of how to 
close the gap between this abstract principle and the stark realities of the inter- 
national situation. 


Mr. McMauon: In other words, you hope also that agreements some day 
will become respected documents? 


Mr. MorcentHav: Surely! I might quote to you a statement from a great 
expert in political science, certainly one of the greatest which the English-speak- 
ing world has produced in the last one hundred and fifty years, Edmund Burke. 
He said, in his speech on the Petition of the Unitarians: “I never govern myself 
no rational man ever did govern himself, by abstractions and universals. .... A 
statesman, never losing sight of principles, is to be guided by circumstances, and 
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judging contrary to the exigencies of the moment, he may ruin his country for- 
emer. *° 

Let me add that anybody who enters the political arena armed with nothing 
but abstract principles will end up either a fraud or a failure. Instead of trans- 
forming reality in the image of his principles, he will only broaden the gap which 
separates his principles from reality. 


Mr. McMauon: But if one begins without having the abstract principle, 
one begins in a fraudulent fashion. Philosophers, more renowned than Burke— 
like Aristotle and Thomas Acquinas, for example—have said the same thing as 
Burke, and I think that they have said it in better fashion. 

But our trouble today is precisely the ignoring of, or indifference to, principle 
and the greater or lesser acceptance of power politics. It is the combination of 
principle with intelligent application which is needed today. 


Mr. GottscHALk: Let me try to pose as the realist now. Let us take Burke’s 
statement. He says that anybody who acts, regardless of circumstances, in ap- 
plying a principle is likely to court catastrophe. What are the circumstances 
which we face today? Are we not facing the danger that in the near future a war 
will come in which millions of people will be wiped out in a very short time by 
atomic bombs? General Marshall admitted last week that we are building up a 
reserve of atomic bombs as fast as we can, and anyone can guess that the Rus- 
sians and others are not going to remain idle in the effort to discover how to 
make them as fast as they can; and the best authorities seem to think that that 
is a matter of only a few years. Is it not true that the physicists who have in- 
vented this atomic bomb think that the only way to control it is by a single world 
government, not by two delicately balanced blocs, each prepared to drop a bomb 
on the other? 


Mr. Morcentuav: I agree with that. But let me ask, then, how we are going 
to get world government. Are we going to get it by disregarding, for the sake of 


10 “T never govern myself, no rational man ever did govern himself, by abstractions 
and universals. I do not put abstract ideas wholly out of any question, because I well 
know that under that name I should dismiss principles; and that without the guide and 
light of sound, well-understood principles, all reasonings in politics as in everything 
else, would be only a confused jumble of particular facts and details, without the means 
of drawing out any sort of theoretical or practical conclusion. A statesman differs from 
a professor in an university; the latter has only the general view of society; the former, 
the statesman, has a number of circumstances to combine with those general ideas, and 
to take into his consideration. Circumstances are infinite, are infinitely combined; are 
variable and transient; he who does not take them into consideration is not erroneous, 


but stark mad..... A statesman, never losing sight of principles, is to be guided by 
circumstances; and judging contrary to the exigencies of the moment, he may ruin his 
country for ever....” (Edmund Burke, “Petition of the Unitarians’’). 
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an abstract principle, the vital interests of the other great power? Is not mutual 
respect for each other’s vital interests on the part of the two great powers exist- 
ing in the world today the indispensable condition for world government? 


Mr. McManon: Of course, we cannot have world government today or to- 
morrow. But it is important to have it at least as a long-run objective. 


Mr. GoTrscHALK: I disagree. I think that it should be our major and imme- 
diate objective. The way to get world government to work is to start right now 
to implement world government and not to talk about steps which may or may 
not achieve world government eventually. 


Mr. McManon: I disagree with you there. After all, we may run into ideal- 
ism on the wrong track. I recall the conference recently held up at Dublin, New 
Hampshire, where a group of individuals pleaded for the virtual scrapping of 
the United Nations organization and favored the immediate setting-up of world 
government. That suggestion is really seriously awry. While I agree that world 
government should be an objective, I see absolutely no possibility of getting it 
in the immediate future—perhaps not for generations—and hence I am in favor 
of working with what we have.™ 


Mr. GottscHatk: If you mean the United Nations organization by “what 
we have,” then I am on your side. But when Morgenthau says ‘“‘what we have,” 
he means blocs. We are discussing how Russia and America can keep the 
peace. That I insist is not the way to keep the peace; that is not the way to avoid 
war; that means a certainty of war inside of ten or twenty years. If we are going 
to wait ten or twenty years for world government, our needs will be over, be- 
cause our world will have largely disappeared by that time. 


™ The Majority Report of the Dublin Conference on World Peace, in a statement 
issued on October 16, 1945, from Dublin, New Hampshire, said, in part: 


“Whatever may have been the efficacy of the United Nations Organization for the 
maintenance of international peace before August 6, 1945, the events of that day trag- 
ically revealed the inadequacy of that organization thereafter so to do... . the implica- 
tions of the atomic bomb are appalling; that upon the basis of evidence before this con- 
ference there is no presently known adequate defense against the bomb; and that there 
is no time to lose in creating effective international institutions to prevent war by ex- 
clusive control of the bomb and other major weapons..... The United Nations Char- 
ter, despite the hopes millions of people placed in it, is inadequate and behind the times 
as a means to promote peace and world order. .... In place of the present United Na- 
tions Organization there must be substituted a world federal government with limited 
but definite and adequate powers to prevent war, including power to control the atomic 
bomb and other major weapons and to maintain world inspection and police forces 
....”’ (New York Times, October 17, 1945). 
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Mr. MorceEntuav: You speak of “blocs” always as if there were something 
‘inherently bad about them. One can read in any newspaper or magazine that 
‘spheres of influence of necessity lead to war; but let me say that spheres of in- 
fluence, and what you call “‘blocs,”’ are a natural phenomenon of social life. 
Every individual has his sphere of influence. And when do conflicts arise among 
individuals? Only when those spheres of influence are not clearly defined and 
limited and if one individual tries to encroach upon the sphere of influence of 
the other, as we are doing at the present time in the Balkans. 

Let us put ourselves for a moment into the shoes of the other fellow and 
imagine that Russia would act in the Western Hemisphere as we act in the 
Balkans. What would we say if the Russians would step into the Western Hem- 
isphere, would criticize the governments there, would refuse to recognize some of 
them, and would support one faction against the other? We would say, “This is 
a violation of the Monroe Doctrine, and we are not going to stand for it.” 


Mr. McManon: When spheres of influence mean the repression of the funda- 
mental liberties of small nations, such spheres do not produce peace. They sim- 
ply create unrest and dissension and probably provoke disaster eventually for 
everybody. 

You speak of individuals having their spheres of influence, but if I, as an in- 
dividual, create my sphere by hitting my neighbors over the head and strait- 
jacketing them, it looks as though I am inviting eventual trouble. 


Mr. MorcENTHAU: I would say that we have now a unique situation in the 
world, such as has never before existed in modern history. We have only two 
great powers who can possibly make war with each other. We have two geo- 
graphic spheres of influence. We have the United States in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and part of the Pacific; we have Russia on the Asiatic mainland and in 
Eastern Europe. If we limit those two spheres of influence and say, “Where 
your vital interests begin our interference will end” and if we leave the inter- 
mediate sphere free of the dominating influence of any single power, then, I 
think, we have a situation which will make for a stable peace. 


Mr. Gorttscuatk: Again I must insist that you amaze me. You are still living 
in the pre-atomic age. You still conceive it possible to speak of watertight geo- 
graphic spheres of influence. I do not believe that it any longer makes any sense 
to talk of separating the sphere of Russia from that of any other nation. It is no 
longer strategically, politically, or economically practical to isolate any signifi- 
cant area from any other, no matter how large it may be. 


Mr. MorGENTHAU: Gottschalk, the same thing was said when the airplane 
became a military weapon. The atomic bomb has not changed the essential na- 
ture of international relations. The atomic bomb has only accentuated and 
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dramatized certain problems which have always been with us, and it has made 
their solution more urgent. 

The atomic bomb, thus, certainly changes the importance of geographical 
boundaries, but it does not eliminate them. There is still a difference whether an 
atomic bomb against the United States is launched from Mexico or whether it is 
launched from Siberia. 


Mr. McManon: I agree with Gottschalk that it is astounding, Morgenthau, 
that you can imagine a world divided into blocs and remaining peaceful. It 
sounds, frankly, to me like the eighteenth century. We are in the age of the 
atomic bomb. What hope can we place in a world divided into blocs in this era of 
rockets, of radar, and of planes which can travel around the earth carrying their 
load of bombs? 


Mr. MorcEntTHAU: But the chances of their being shot down are better when 
they have to travel three thousand miles than three hundred miles. 


Mr. GotrscHaALk: Granted, but if the world is divided into two parts, the 
war will go on until one or the other of those two parts is largely obliterated. 
But if the world is divided into several blocs, then it is conceivable that only one 
of the several will be obliterated, and the greater part of the world will survive. I 
would not be in favor of having the world divided either into two or several 
parts. I would start tomorrow to create “one world” and to make that my prime 
and immediate objective. 


Mr. MorcENTHAU: I grant you that it would be better to have one world 
rather than several but in politics we have to ask what the lesser evil is. If Iam 
asked what the lesser evil is between blocs and the interference of one power in 
the sphere of influence—into the vital security sphere—of another power, then 
Ishould say that a bloc is a better thing than the kind of situation we have today 
in the Balkans. 


Mr. McManon: At the same time I think our efforts right now must be to 
try to make the United Nations organization less of a camouflage of power poli- 
tics and more of an instrument of world law. 


Mr. Morcentuau: That puts the cart before the horse. McMahon says that 
the United Nations organization can help us, but if one studies the structure 
the United Nations organization, does one not find that the functioning of the 
United Nations organization is predicated upon peaceful relations among the 
great powers, especially between the United States and Russia? The United 
Nations organization presupposes the security of the United States and Russia 
without which it cannot function, but it does not create this security. So, 
whether we want world government or only an efficient United Nations organi- 
zation, we must first establish, by the traditional means of diplomacy, friendly 
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-elations between Russia and the United States—relations which do not exist 
at the present time. 


Mr. McManon: Curiously enough, Morgenthau, the diplomatic relations 
nave reached a stalemate at present while the United Nations organization goes 
yn. In London the Executive Council had a fairly successful meeting. In Quebec 
‘he Food and Agricultural Organization has been meeting in amity. All this sug- 
sests that matters are by no means completely black. What would be bad would 
ye such concentration, I think, upon the ideal of world government that we 
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would be likely to ignore actualities. You see, I am trying to avoid this ending 
up as a fraud. By assuming the attitude that the United Nations is so bad that 
we ought immediately to do away with it for the sake of world government to- 
day, I fear that such an eventuality and such a policy might evoke cynicism and 
despair when it becomes evident that world government cannot be realized 
overnight. 


Mr. GortscHALK: What would you say was the most practical suggestion 
you would have to make in connection with this problem? 


Mr. McManon: Let us continue the work in the United Nations as best we 
can by strengthening it and by turning it progressively, as all we can hope to do, 
into an instrument of world law. At the same time, so far as diplomatic relations 
between Russia and this country are concerned, our policy should be one of 
firmness, at the same time one of flexibility, in which we realize that perfect 
justice cannot be had and that on both sides concessions must be made. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: I would like to ask you what your practical suggestion is, 
Morgenthau. 


Mr. Morcentuavu: I would say that we, first of all, should pull out of the 
Balkans. It was Bismarck, who was certainly not a sentimentalist, who said 
that the Balkans are not worth the bones of a Pomeranian grenadier. I say that 
the Balkans are not worth the bones of one American G.I., and they are certain- 
ly not worth the future of Western civilization. 


Mr. GortscHALK: We have been discussing the problem of Russo-American 
relations on the assumption that they can be carried on in a peaceful atmosphere. 
If peace prevails, however, it will be because both countries will have decided 
(1) to stay out of each other’s backyard; or (2) to settle all their disputes through 
the United Nations organization; or (3) to sacrifice their sovereignty in favor of 
an effective world order. But there is a grave need for a word of warning. A 
fourth possibility still exists—that Russia and the United States will watch each 
other suspiciously, fearful of an ultimate and irrepressible conflict. If that atti- 
tude continues mutually for three years or less, it is not at all inconceivable that 
the United States will make a ‘Pearl Harbor” out of some Russian city or that 
the Russians will make a “Pearl Harbor” out of one of our American cities. 


————— re 
The Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, deparied From its 
usual procedures to present part of this special discussion from script. The opinion of each 
speaker is his own and in no way involves the responsibility of either the U niversity of Chi- 
cago or the National Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this trans- 
script has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the RouND TABLE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


:. What are the possible means by which mutual understanding might be built 


up between the United States and Russia? Do you think that the immediate 
vital interests of each will lead to the creation of two large spheres of interest 
or to cooperation through a world security organization? Which do you think 
will best promote peace in the short run? Long run? 


:. How can the “realities” of practical situations be reconciled with American 


principles in the making of foreign policy? Is there a solution to this dilemma? 
Should we attempt to promote democracy everywhere in the world? On the 
basis of what definition of democracy? Is the peace endangered everywhere 
if democracy fails in limited areas? Are we in an awkward situation in insist- 
ing upon recognizing only “democratic” regimes? In the Balkans? In Latin 
America? 


;. What, in your opinion, does the breakdown of the London Conference of 


Foreign Ministers mean? Was the event a victory for American principles? 
Did Russia only want to “test”? American principles? Did Russia wish to 
demonstrate that she must be treated as a great power, or were her vital in- 
terests involved? Was the Conference a failure of procedures, or did it bring to 
light fundamental differences which have been previously submerged in the 
united effort to defeat the common enemy? 


. What do you think should be the basis of American policy toward Russia? 


What are the important historical and geographic factors which are influenc- 
ing Russian foreign policy today? What are the basic differences in principle 
and interests which have to be resolved for a cooperative effort in internation- 
al affairs? Can this be achieved? 


. Should the United Nations organization be used as a beginning for world 


organization? Or should it be scrapped in favor of a real world organization? 
Do you think that the present Charter is merely a “facade” for power politics 
and spheres of influence? In your opinion has the atomic bomb completely re- 
vised the problems of international politics or simply increased the urgency 
of the settlement of traditional pressures? 


. Do you think that the advent of the atomic bomb requires immediate action 


on world government? Does it supply the basic moral unity to maintain such 
an organization? Or would you say that, before either the United Nations 
organization or some type of world government can be established on a suc- 
cessful basis, friendly and sincere relations have to be concluded through the 
traditional paths of diplomacy between Russia and the Western Powers? 


. What would you consider the most practical and important thing which 


should be done in the present emergency? How will this lead to promotion of 
long-term policy? Suggest a program which, in your opinion, will form the 
basis of American foreign policy adequate for the atomic age. 
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